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EXPLANATION OF THE INFLEXION MARKS, 



AND 



THEIR APPLICATION. 



Mechanism of. the Inflbxions. 

Simple rising inflexions, when in any degree emphatic, are com- 
menced below the middle tone of the yoice ; and timple falling 
inflexions are pitched above the middle tone. This principle is 
illustrated in the notation. The mark for the simple fall is placed 
above the word, and that for the simple rise, below the word. 

Unemphatic simple inflexions may be commenced on the middle 
tone ; or pitched ahoveii for a rising, below it for & falling movement. 
The notation illustrates this variety by transposition of the marks. 

The compound inflexions are unions of the simple movements on 
one accentual utterance. The compound rise combines a simple 
accented fall (commencing high) with a simple unaccented rise (com- 
mencing low). Its notation is c^ , generally placed above the word. 
The compound /a// unites a simple rise, accented, (commencing low) 
with a simple fall, unaccented, (commencing high.) Its notation 
is «x^ , generally placed below the word. 

Extent of the Inflexions. 

The notation includes four degrees of inflexion ; the dotted marks 
being respectively more extensive than the undotted, nearly in the 
ratio of the musical third (**^ )ijlft^ ("^ )« ^^^ octave ( i^ ), to 
the interval of the second. The intervals of the semitone and mitvoT 
third are plaintive in effect. Theix uoilaWQii V& pi. 
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Expressiveness of the Inflexions. 

£a chof the four modes of inflexion has a characteristic senti- 
mental expressiveness^ by reference to which, in exercise, facility of 
natural execution will be most readily attained. 

The simple rise is the appropriate intonation of Surprise. 

Thus : Ah ! Indeed ! 

The simple fall Command. 

Thus : Go ! Begone ! 
The compound rise Insinuation. 



Thus : He might ! NotTl Beware ! 

The compound faU, Sarcasm. 

Thus : You, indeed ! Ahah ! So, sir ! 

Application of the Inflexions. 

The rising progression connects what has been said with what is 
to be uttered, or with what the speaker wishes to be implied or 
supplied by the hearer ; the simple rise denotes, thus, incompletion, 
doubt, interrogation, &c. The falling progression disconnects what 
has been said from whatever may follow ; and thus marks complete- 
ness, independence, or assurance in the utterance. The rise is 
relative — ^the fall is absolute. 

The simple inflexions are the tones of sincerity and literal accep- 
tation ; the compound inflexions are those of artifice and fgurative 
acceptation. The latter give to language an allusive or referen- 
tial force^ or suggest a meaning which the words do not literally 
convey. The compound rise suggests an antithetic reference to a 
subsequenty or absolute expression, and the compound fall suggests a 
reference to an antecedent antithesis. 
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EXERCISES IN EXPRESSIVE READING. 



The following varied selection of short expressive pas- 
sages, carefully marked for exercise, will enable the 
student to acquire an agreeable flexibility and eifective 
m'odulation of the voice, and to cultivate the habit of 
SUITING THE SOUND TO THE SENSE in reading. A perfect 
acquaintance with the system of notation — which will be 
found to contain tlie elements of expressiveness of nearly all 
the passions — as displayed in the annexed Table, is, of 
course, indispensable to the successful vocalization of these 
passages. 

ACTIONS Pope. 

Not always actions show the man ; we find^ 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind : 



5/ ^ •" 

Perhaps prosperity becalmed his breast ; 

Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east : 

Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat ; 

Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the great : 

Who combats bravely is not therefore brave. 

He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave : 

Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise. 

His pride, in reasoning, not in acting, lies. 

ACTIONS. 

Scorn not the slightest word or deed. 
Nor deem it void of power ; 



EXPRESSIVE EXERCISES. 

Theresa fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 



[Waiting its natal hour : 

A St ^ m^ ,^ 3 9 

No act falls fruitless : none can tell 
How vast its power may be ; 

m ^ 

Nor what results infolded dwell 

Within it silently. 

AGE.— Prt^r. 

Behold, where age's wretched victim lies ; 

See his head trembling^ and his half-closed eyes : 

Frequent, for breath, his panting bosom heaves ; 

To broken sleep his remnant sense he gives. 

Ex .^^ *^ ^f 

And only by his pains, [awaking, | finds he lives. 

AMBITION.— JSrooA:^. 

'6 % 

Oh I that some villager, [whose early toil 
Lifts the penurious morse) to his mouthy | 
Had claimed my birth ! ambition had not then 
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Thus Btept 'twist me and heav'n. 

▲BIBITION.— Young. 
3 

Ambition, in the truly noble mind, 
With sister... Virtue, is for ever joined. 
In meaner minds. Ambition works alone, 
But^ [with sly art^ | puts Virtue's aspect on. 

3 g-s^ 

No mask, | in basest mind^ i Ambition wears^ 
But, fin full light, I pricks up her ass's ears. 

AMBITION. — Young. 

Consult the ambitious, — 'tis ambition's cure : 
b.f.9t. •^ 4 .^^ •V^ 

^' And is this all?** cried Csesar, [in his height, 

Disgusted. 
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EXPRESSIVE EXERCISES. 

AUBiTlov. ^^JByron, 

He who ascends to mountain -tops shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow : 

He who surpasses or suhdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Though |_high above, | the sun of glory glow. 

And |_far beneath | the earth and ocean spread. 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 

Contending tempests on his naked head; 

And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 

AMBITIOUS RIVALRY Cowper. 

On the summit see 

The seals of office glitter m his eyes ; 

He cUmbs^ he pants^ he grasps them. At his heels. 

Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends, 

And I with a dextVous jerk | soon twists him down, 
3 c/i •^ JSx ^v^ •^ 

And wins them,... but to lose them in his turn. 

ANCESTRY Akx. Bell. 

[If we must look to ancestry for fame. 

Let us at least deal justly with mankind. 

^^•^ 
Why should we rake the ashes of the dead 

For honours only ? why conceal their crimes ? 

We snatch our fathers' glories from the dust, 

And wear them [as our own : | why should we seek 

To cover with oblivion their shames ? 
2 s ^^ St ^^ 

The frailties of our sires, [set full in view | 

Might teach their children modesty. 

•c^ A3 
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AJfQEJL-^Baillie. 
Out upon thee, fool! Go^ speak thy... comforts 
To spirits tame and ahject as thyself; 
They make me... mad. 

COimOfPTUOUS ANGER.— i^^rOfl. 

Patience ! Hence,— >that word was made 

For hrutes of hurthen, not for hirds of prey ; — 

Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine, 

l...am not of thine order. 

APPARITION.— .jlfa/tfriii. > 
4 g Retp 

What form.. .is that, — 

Why have they laid him there ? 

Plain in the gloomy depth he lies before me. 

The cold blue wound [whence blood hath ceased to flow^ 
3 •^ 

The stormy clenching of the bared teeth — 

The gory sockets that the balls have burst from — 

tr Intp ••^ 

I see them all^ — 

It moves, (T) it moves, <^ it rises,— it comes on me. 

AVARICE.— .Fo/7ff, 

Wealth in the gross is death^ but life, diffused ; 

As poison heals, in just proportion used : 

3 * •f^ 

In heaps, [like ambergris, | a stink it lies, 

•^ * •9S 

But, well dispersed, is incense to the skies. 

BBAUTT.— ^ai/2te. 

Sm ^s, •9s 

To make the cunning artless, tame the rude. 
Subdue the haughty, shake th undaunted soul ; 
Yea, put a bridle in the lion's mouth, 

St •^ 

And lead him forth as a domestic cur,—- 
These are the triumphs of all powerful beauty ! 



EXPRESSIVE EXERCISES. 
BLINDNBSS.— MUtOH, 
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Oh ! dark^ dark^ dark, famid the blaze of noon^ | 
Irrevocably dark — total edipse — 
[Without all hope of day ! I 

2 

O, first created beam, and thou, great Word^ 

*' Let there be light,'* and light was [over all ; | 

Why am I thus bereav'd thy prime decree ? 

CALM.— Thomson, 
SSo*t ^ 

Gradual sinks the breeze 

' Into a perfect calm, that not a breath 

Is heard to quiver through the closing woods^ 

Or [rustling | turn the many twinkling leaves 
2 »s -pr- 

of aspen tall. The uncurling floods fdiffusM 

In glassy breadth^ | seem [through delusive lapse | 

^ is j^ 

Forgetful of their course. 'Tis silence all, 
And pleasing expectation. 

CHILDHOOD. 

The world of a cluld's imagination is the creation of a far holier 



spell than hath been ever wrought [by the pride of learning, or the 
inspiration of poetic fancy. Innocence that thinketh no evil ; ignor- 
rance that apprehendeth none ; hope that hath experienced no blight ; 
love that suspecteth no guile : these are its ministering angels ! these 

•^ J .^ \2str 

wield a wand of power, making this earth a paradise !— Time, Lhard, 

rigid teacher I i Reality^ [rough, stem reality ! | World, [cold, heart- 
fix ^ > > a 
less world! that ever your sad experience, your sombre truths, your 

Ir q Exp .^^ .^^ 

killing cold, your withering success, could scare those gentle spirits 

from their holy temple! And wherewith do ye replace them? 

[2 •s •^ rv 

With caution, [that repulses confidence^ | with doubt^ [that repelleth 



8 EXFRBSSIVE EXERCISES. 

love ; I with reason, that dispelleth delusion ; with fear, fthat poison- 

eth enjoyment ; in a word, with knowledge^ — that fatal fruit, the 

tasting whereof^ [at the first onsets ] cost us paradise. 

CHARITY. — Rowe. 

Think not, the good. 

The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done, 

Shall die forgotten all : the poor, the prisoner, 

The fatherless^ the friendless, and the widow, 

I^Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, | 

.^ Exp. ^ 

Shall cry to Heaven, and pull a blessing on thee. 

• C0MHE5TAT0B8 YoUHg. 



€^ 



Commentators each dark passage shun. 



c^ 



And hold their... farthing candle to the sun. 

CORRUPTION Covfpcr. 

4 ^ 

Examine well 
His... milk- white band ^ the palm is hardly clean. 



But, here and there, an ugly smutch appears.' 
Fob! twas a bribe that left it. He has touched 
Corruption. 



CO URAGB Brown. 

The intent [and not the deed | 
3 ^ 

Is in our power ; and therefore, who dares greatly. 

Does greatly. 

CONFLICTING PASSIONS— ^A/lAfS^r^. 

I pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me mad! 

2 Ex9t tr •^ 

I will not trouble thee ! my child, farewell ! 
We'll no more meet, no more see one another ! 



EXPRESSIVE EXERCISES. 
2 Eap < > 

But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter, 

4 9 « »s 

Or, rather, a disease that*s in my flesh — 

Which I must needs call mine ! thou art O a boil — 

A plague-sore — an emboss'd carl^uncle, 

•6fs 

In my corrupted blood - - - But I'll not chide thee : 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it. 

Or .^ •^ 

I do not bid the thunder-beaier strike. 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : 

Mend, when thou canst ; be better — at thy leisure ! 

DSFIANCB. — Young. 
Torture thou may'st, but... thou shalt ne'er despise me. 
The blood will follow where the knife is driven. 



The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear ; 

And 

r 

But these are foreign to the soul : not mine 



sighs and cries fby nature | grow on pain : 

A9< ^ ^ -r^dc^ ^ 



The groans that issue, or the tears that fall ; 
They disobey me! FOn the rack | I scorn thee. 

DESBBi. — Shakspere, 
Use every man according to his desert, and who shall escape 
whipping ? Use them after your own honour and dignity : the less 
they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. 

DBSPAIB.— Afa^urin. 

3 tad ^, 

The fountain of my heart dried up within me, — 

With nought that lov'd me, and with nought to love, 

^^ Expl ^ 

I stood upon the desert earth... alone ; 

2 #. tr 

And [in that deep and utter agony, | 
fThough then, [than ever | most unfit to die, | 
I fell upon my knees, and prayed for death. 
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DiscBiiaiiiATion.'^Shakspere, 
4 ^ 

Ye are men ? 

Ay, lin the catalogue | ye go for men ; 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 

Shoughs, water-rugs, and demUwolves, are cleped 

All by the name of dogs : | the valued file 

. ••^ ^g 9^ ^ •N 

Distinguishes.... the swift, the slow, the subtle. 

The house -keeper, the hunter, every one 



According to the gift which bounteous Nature 
Hath in him closed ; whereby he doth receive 



N 



Particular addition, from the bill 
That writes them all alike. 

DISTRACTION. — Shaksperc. 

You see me here, ye Gods, a poor old man, 

fs ^^ ^ 

As full of grief as age, wretched in both ! 

5 eh pr fsu 

You think 1*11 weep ; no, I'll not weep : — 

2* Exp •^ 4e ^ 

I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 

Cret 

Shall ^^ burst into a hundred thousand flaws, 

.»s "^ ^^ob Pais 2 Exp 

Or ere I'll weep — O Gods, 1 shall go mad ! 

DOMINION. — Milton. 
Here we may reign secure : and, i in my choice, I 
To reign is worth ambition [though in hell : | 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 

BNBRGBTic EFFORT. — Shaksperc. 
I saw him beat the surges under him, 
And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water, 
[Whose enmity he flung aside, | and breasted 
The surge most swollen that met him : his bold head 
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'Bove the contentious waves be kept, and oared 
Himself with his good arms^ in lusty strokes. 
To the shore, Tthat I o'er his wave-borne basis I bowed^ 
As stooping to relieve him. 



•t^-^ 



EVIL CONSCIENCE. — DrydtU. 

Here, here it lies : a ]ump...pr lead, | by day ; | 
And, [in my short, distracted nightly slumbers | 
The hag that rides my dreams. 

EX A8PBR ATI ON. — BaiUie, 
Oh ! the side glance of that detested eye ! 
That conscious smile! that full insulting lip !... 
It touches every nerve; it makes me mad ! 

EX-OFPICIO ENDOWMENTS Vouriff. 

•^ C^-* •0^.> '^ 

All soldiers, valour, all divines have grace, 
l^As maids of honour, beauty, { by their place. 

EXPER I BNCS. — Young, 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours ; 

And ask them... what report they brought to heaven ; 

2 sad ipv^ 8 tr ^^ 

And how they might have borne... more welcome news. 
Their answers form what men Experience call ; 
If Wisdom s friend, her best, if not, worst foe. 



FAME. Young. 
With fame [in just proportion | envy grows ; 
The man that makes a character makes foes. 



FIDELITY. Maturin. 
Yea, time hath power upon my hopeless love ; 
And what a power, 1 11 tell thee: 
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2* 

A power to change the pulses of tbe heart 

a Exp .^^ 

To one dull throb of ceaseless agony — 

To hush the sigh on the resigned lip 

And lock it in the heart, — freeze the hot tear. 

Sad ^f^ ^ Exp 

And bid it on the eyelid hang... for ever — 
Such power hath time o'er me. 

FORTITUDE.*— .^j^ron. 
The torture I you have put roe there already^ 
Daily [once I was Doge ! | but |_if you will 
Add the corporeal rack | you may : these hmbs 
Will yield [with age | to crushing iron, but 
There's that within my heart shall strain your engines. 

Heads bow, knees bend, eyes watch, [around a throne, | 
And hands obey — our hearts... are still our own. 

HIGH 8TATI0KS. Young, 

High stations, tumult, |_but not bliss | create : 
None think the great unhappy but the great. 

HUKAM LIFE. — Cowper. 

In such a world, [so thorny, and where none 

Finds happiness unblighted, |^or fif found, | 

Without some thistly sorrow at its side, || 

It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 

Against the law of love, to measure lots 
•s 2 

With less distinguished than ourselves, that thus 



We may, with patience, bear our moderate ills, 
And sympathize with others, suffering more. 
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INSECT LIFE. American Paper, 
Insects generally must lead a truly jovial life. Think what it 
must be to lodge in a lily. Imagine a palace^ of ivory and pearl, with 
pillars of silver and capitals of gold, and exhaling such a perfume as 

never arose from human censer. Fancy again, the fun of tucking 

\\»09t 

one's-self up for the night in the folds of a rose, rocked to sleep by 

the gentle sighs of summer air, nothing to do when you wake but to 

wash yourself m a dew drop, and fail to eat your bed clothes. 

.^^ .»^ 

iMiTATXoir.— jB/oir. 

Nothing is more natural than to imitate, [by the sound of the 

voice, I the quality of the sound [or noise | which any external ob- 

ject makes, and to form its name accordingly. A certain bird is 

termed the Cuckoo, from the sound which it emits. When one 

fpr ♦^ e.pr *^ 

sort of wind is said to...wHi8TLB, and another tc.BOAs; when a ser- 

pr pr g.v 

pent is said to.. .hiss, a f y to.. .buzz, and falling timber to.. .crash ; 
when a stream is said tc.FijOW, and hail to... battle ; the analogy 
between the word and the thing signified is plainly discernible. 

INDOLENCB.— ITo//. 

Laziness grows on people ; it begins in cobwebs, and ends '^ in iron 
chains. The more business a man has, the more he is able to 
accomplish; for 0^ he learns to economize his time. 

INTBBROOATIOM. 
4 m .^ 3 ^ 

'* I have something more to ask you,'' said a young eagle to a 
learned, melancholy owl: ^^Men say there is a bird, [by name 
llerops, I who, when he rises in the air, flies with his tail upwards 
and hiif bead towards the ground. Is that true ?" 

*' Certainly not," answered the owl, ^^ it is only a foolish tradition 



%y> 
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of man ; be is himself a Merops : for he would fly to heaven^ with- 



#^ 



out for a moment loring sight of the earth/* 

*^ 

KXNGLT vowEBL.^^Shaktpere. 
•3 Exp 

Oh, not a minute, king^ thy power can give : 



4 



r^-* 



.«>^ 



Shorten my days thou can'st [with sullen sorrow, | 

•^ . 2 St .^ 

And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow : 

Thou can st help Time to furrow me [with age | 

But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 

Thy word is current with him, for my death ; 

But, fdead, | thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

Lirjt^SeweU, 

To be, is better for than not to be, 

Else nature cheated us in our formation. 

And when we are, the sweet delusion wears 

Such various charms and prospects of delight, 

That what we could not will, we make our choice, 

[Desirous to prolong the life she gave. 

LiWE— Madden. 

I've tried this world fin all its changes. 

States, and conditions ; | have been great, and happy, 

^ •^ 4 Ear .^ •^ 

Wretched and low, and passed through all its stages. 
And oh I believe me, [who have known it best, | 
It is not worth the bustle that it costs ; 

'Tis but a medley all of idle hopes 

-^ 

And abject childish fears. 

LIGHTS AND SHADES. 

The gloomiest day bath gleams of light : 
The darkest wave hath white foam near it ; 
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And twinkles through the cloudiest night 

Some solitary star to cheer it. 
The gloomiest soul is not all gloom ; 

The saddest heart is not all sadness ; 
And sweetly o'er the darkest doom 

There shines some lingering beam of gladness. 

LOTEBS. — Sir R, Aytoun, 
Some men seem so distracted of their wits, 

That I would think it but a venial sin^ 
To take one of these innocents^ that sit 

In Bedlam, out, and put some lover in. 

LUDICROUS DISTRESS Henry Mackenzie. 

3 sad 

I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my fork^ when Miss Louisa 

tr 

Friendly begged to (7) trouble me for part of a pigeon that stood near 

q .^^ r Ac 

me. In my haste (^scarce knowing what 1 did, | I... whipped the pud- 

ding into my mouth t^ hot as a burning coal ! It was impossible to 

Bet »* 

conceal my agony ; my eyes were starting from their sockets ! At 

pltr Exp 

last. Tin spite of shame and resolution, | I was obliged to 'T^drop (^ 



the cause of my torment, on my plate. 



MAKKBR. 



A kind no, is often more agreeable than a rough yes. 

UAV,^^Southey» 



3 
As her bier 



•9S 

Went to the grave, a lark sprang up aloft. 
And soar'd amid the sunshine, caroling 
So full of joy, that [to the mourner's ear 
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More mournfully than dirge or passing bell. 

His joyful carol came, and made us feel 

That [of the multitude of beings, | none... 
Ex , Exp 

But man... was wretched ! 

MABTTBS.— Hemant. 

Oh ! be the memory cherished 
Of those I the thousands I that around Truth's throne 
Have poured their lives out, Psmiling, ^ [in that doom 
Finding a triumph, if denied a tomb ! — 
Ay, with their ashes hath the wind been sown. 
And [with the wmd | their spirit shall be spread. 
Filling man's heart with records of the dead. 
MUBOBB.— X>r Porteous, 

One murder made a villain : 
Millions a hero. Princes were privileged 
To kill, and numbers ^ sanctified the crime. 

HUBDEB.— Bai2/te. 

Twice it call d, — so loudly call'd. 
With horrid strength, fbeyond the pitch of nature ; | 
An! murder ! murder ! was the dreadful cry. i 
A third time it returned, [with feeble strength, 

q m ^* F2 # 

But...o' the sudden,. .ceased, ^ as though the words 

In^ '^^ Mir 

Were... smother'd... rudely... in the grappled throat^ 

3 .0^ Ex 

And ^ all ^ was still again, save the wild blast 
Which at distance growl'd — 

2 tr ..^^ 

Oh ! it will never from my mind depart ! 
4 "^ pr 2 .^ 

That dreadful cry,... all i' the instant stilled. 
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PABISB coMMOMSi — Eliza Cook, 

It glads the eye it warms the soul 

To gaze upon the rugged knoll, 
1^ Where tangled brushwood twines across 
The struggling brake^ and sedgy moss. 
Oh ! who would have the grain spring up 
Where now we find the daisy's cup ?— 
Where clumps of dark red heather gleam 
With beauty in the summer beam« — 
And yellow furze-bloom. ^.laughs to scorn 
Your ripen'd hopes and bursting com ?. . . 

2q ^ ^^ e ^ 

God speed the plough ! But let us trace 
Something of nature's infant face ; 

3^ St 

Let us behold some spot |^ where man 

Has not yet set his " bar and ban/' | 

Leave us some gretn wastes^ [^fresh and wild, 

tr ,^^ '^^ ^, 

For poor man's beast, and poor man's child. 

PBTTT VEXATIONS. 

The hint malevolent^ the look oblique, 

The obvious satire^ or implied dislike. 

The sneer equivocal, the harsh reply^ 

And all the cruel language of the eye ; 

The artful injury^ [^whose venomM dart 

Scarce wounds the hearing, while it stabs the heart ; 

The guarded phrase, fwhose meaning kills ; | yet, [told, 1 

The listener wonders how you thought it cold; 

b3 
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Smidl slights, neglect, [^unmized^ perhaps^ with hate^ 
Make up in number what they want in weight ; 
These, and a thousand griefs minute as these, 
Corrode our comfort, and destroy our ease. 

PENITENT SUBMISSION.— -O^way. 



4 

Thou shalt not force me from thee ; 

Use me reproachfully, and like a slave, 

Tread on me^ buffet me, heap wrongs on wrongs 

On my poor head :— -I'll bear it all ^ with patience. 

Shall weary out thy most unfriendly cruelty : | 

Lie at thy feet,., fiss them, [^though they spurn me : 

Till, [wounded by my sufferings, | thou relent. 

And raise me to thy arms with dear forgiveness* 

POWEB OF iiitkTR,-^Blackett. 

Heaven! what enormous strength does death possess! 

How muscular the giant's arm must be,— 

To grasp the strong-boned horse, and f spite of all 

His furious efforts^ | fix him to the earth! 

2q •^ »/• I Ex ^ ^ 

Yet hold,... he rises I — no — the struggle's vain ! 

His strength avaUs him not. Beneath the gripe 

Of the remorseless monster, stretched at length 

He lies, with neck extended, head hard pressed 

Upon the very tu^ where late he fed. 

« 

PRATBB.— iV^. P. fVillit. 
3 ^ 

Oh I when the heart is full — when bitter thoughts 

Come crowding thickly up for utterance,— 

£^ • • - : • V- - - • • *^ r^ 
And the poor common words of courtesy 
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1 Se 

Are such a very mockery— how much 

The hursting heart may pour itaelf in prayer ! 

PR08PEBITT. 

There is ever a oertun Umguor attending the fulness of pros- 
perity. When the heart has no more to wish^ it... yawns over its pos- 
sessionsj and the energy of the soul goes out, [like a flame that has 

no more to devour. 

RBAflONiNO.— Z)f' Young, 
Bid )>hy8icians talk our veins to temper, 
And I with an argument | new-set a pulse : — 
Then think, fmy lord, |^of reasoning into love. 

1UEM0B8X.— CoXtHWISFf. 

Remorse is as the heart in which it grovra : 
I If that be gentle, I it drops balmy dews 
Of true repentance ; hot [if proud and gloomy, | 
It is a poison tree, that, | pierced to the inmost, | 
Weeps only tears of poison. 

BID1CULOU8 DBPRRBNCE.— CowjMr. 

He would not, I with a peremptory tone, | 
Assert the nose upon his face, his own ; 
With hesitation 9^ admirably slow. 
He humbly... hopes, O presumes. ..it may be so. 

PLAINTIVB BMTBBATT. 

3/)/ ^ 4/ »^ 

Oh, banish me, my lord... but kill me not ! 

SIGNS OF lOYE^m^Dryden. 

I find she loves him much, fbecause she hides it. | 

Love teaches cunning even to innocence ; 
3 •^ rs 

And, where he gets posses«\OTi» Yaa ^«v. ^nqx^l 
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Is to dig deep within the heart, and there... 

la •^ »s 

Lie hid, like a miser in the dark. 
To feast alone. 

SPISMODIC EMOTION.— jBaitfi^. 
3 sjfm 

I felt...^a sodden tightness^ ^^ grasp my throat... 

2 - 
As it would strangle me, such as I felt, 

^^ Ex ^ 

1^1 knew it well, | some twenty years ago, 
• •^ /r ^, rs Exp ^ 

When.. .my good father... shed his blessing on me : .. 

I hate to weep, and so I came away. 

81AIB8 10 lUSXikOM^m^Shakipere, 

3 m ^^ '^s 5 p e.q 

Your brother and my rister no sooner met but they... looked; no 

•^ •^ 3 Im A 

sooner looked but they loved ; no sooner loved but they.. .sighed ; no 
sooner sighed but they asked one another the reason; no sooner 
knew the reason, but they ...sought the remedy : and in these degrees 

ch .^ *^ ^ 

they have made a pair of stairs to marriage. 

STMPATBT.— -5. 7. Coleridge. 
He that works me good with unmoved face. 
Does it but half: he chills me while he aids,— 
My benefactor, [jiot my brother man. 

SYKPATBY,--~Shakfpere. 

3 m ^ I g -^^ 

Thy heart is big : get thee apart and weep. 

Passion, [I see, | is catching ; for mine eyes, 

(^Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine | 

tr ^ 

Begin... to water. 

TEAR8.--£yr<m. 

Hide thy tears — 
3 *s^ •^ 2e 

I do not bid thee not to shed them : — 'twere 

•-0 
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Easier to stop Euphrates at its source. 

Than one tear of a true and tender heart ; — 
1 tr ^ 

But... let me not behold them, ^ they unman me. 

TBAB8.— IT. E. Aytoun» 

Woman s weakness shall not shame me — 
itrpl ^ •^ 

Why should I have tears to shed ? 
3 ..^ •^ Esp 

Could I rain them down (like water, | 

O, my hero ! on thy head— 
Could the cry of lamentation 

Wake thee from thy silent sleep^ — 
Could it set thy heart a-throbbing'^ 

It were mine to wail and weep. 

TiMB.— Car A» Wilcox. 
3 ^1^ ^v^ .... ^^ 

Time well employed is Satan's deadliest fbe : 

2 •••^ . , ^ '^ 

It leaves no opening for the lurking liend : 

3 -rs ITS 

Life it imparts to watchfulness and prayer, — 
[^Statnes^ without it^ fin the ybrm of guards. 

TIME. Havurd. 
Whole years of joy glide unperceiv'd away, 
While sorrow counts the minutes [^as they pass. 

TRUX C0lIBA6B.-*£ai//i«. 

The brave man is not he who feels no fear^ 

For that were stupid and irrational ; 

But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues^ 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 
2 ch ••^ g.>^ 

As for your youth, whom blood and blows delight, 
4 9 ..^ 2 ch 

Away with them ! there is not in their crew 

One valiant spirit. 



1 
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TEACHEBS. 

Nothing stifles knowledge more than covering every thing with a 
doctor's robe ; and the men who would be for ever teaching, ai e great 
hindrances to learning. 

THE FALLIIfO hEAB,'^Htman8. 

As the light leaf^ I whose fall to ruin bears 

Some trembling insect's little world of cares, | 

Descends in sUence, [while around waves on 

The mighty forest,... reckless what is gone ! — 
2 3 ^ ^ 

Such is mail's doom — and^ [ere an hour be flown, | 



r^ 



•^ - 4 « ••< 



^ Reflect, thou trifler'T^such may be thine own ! 

WIT.— Cowptfr. 

4 

Is sparkling wit the world's exclusive right — 
The fiz'd fee-simple of the vain and light? 
Can hopes of heaven, Fbright prospects of an hour. 
That come to waft us out of sorrow's power, | 
Obscure, or quench... a faculty, that finds 
Its happiest soil in the serenest minds ? 
Religion curbs indeed its wanton way, 
And brings the trifles under rigorous sway ; 
But gives it usefulness [unknown before, | 
And, [purifying | makes it shine the more. 
A Christian's wit is inoffensive, light ; 
A beam that aias^ but never grieves the sight : 
Vigorous in age^ as in the flush of youth^ 
'Tis always active on the side of truth ; 
Temperance and peace insure its healthful state^ 
And make it brightest at its latest date. 
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WOMIN. — Barrett, 
3 ^ 

Ask the poor pilgrim, on this convex c^st^ — 

[His grizzled locks distorted in the blasts | — 

Ask him... what accent soothes, what hand bestows 

The cordial beverage^ garment and repose ? 

Oh, he will dart a spark of ancient flame^ 

And clasp his tremulous hand84...and...<f7oman name \(^ 

3m .^s » 

Peruse the sacred volume : Him who died 
Her kiss betrayed not, nor her tongue denied. 
While even the apostle left him to his doom, 
She lingered round his cross, and watched his tomb. 



LOOKS AND GESTURES. 

Modulation, Inflexion, and Yocal Expression, how- 
ever perfect, would fail to give delivery its full impressive- 
ness, if the face and whoU body did not sympathetically 
manifest the feeling which vibrated in the tones. Nothing 
can be more spiritless and unnatural than rigid still- 
ness on the part of an orator. But the tendency to ges- 
ticulate is so natural, that instruction will generally be 
needed rather to st^dtLC and chasten, than to create gesticu- 
lation. To a speaker of any animation, the greatest difli- 
culty is to stand still. 

In the natural order of passionate expression, looks 
are first, gbsttjrbs second, and words last, " The strong- 
felt passion bolts into the face" before it moves the massier 
muscles of the trunk and limbs; and its tardiest expression 
is in the artificial and conventional form of articulate lan- 
guage. Gesture which, thus, in strong emotion precedes 
the words, in calmer feeling accompanies them. The fol- 
lowing is a general description of the Expressiveness of the 
different Facial and Bodily Motions. 
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EXPRESSIVENESS 

OF THE 

DIFFERENT FACIAL AND BODILY MOTIONS. 

(L) The Features expand in pleasure, and contrcu:t in 
pain ; they are elongated in melancholy ; thej are smooth 
in placidity, and YQ,no\is\j furrowed in emotion ; they grin 
in /oZit^. 

(IL) The Eyebrows are lifted in surprise, in in- 
^ficiry, and in hope; they aire depressed in conmc^ion, author- 
ity, and despair ; they are knitted in sorrow, and ^oZici- 
<wc?e ; they droop in weakness, 

(III.) The Byes 6eaw in ?ot?e, and sparkle in witr^A, 
they fiash and roW in anger; they wie?< in grief; they 
are rai^^d in Aope, and dejected in despondency ; they 
mea^t^r^ fAeir o6;«cf from head to foot in contempt ; they 
stare in wonder ; they winA; in calumny ; they are levelled 
in modesty, and casf downwards in ^Aame; they are restless 
in terror, in anxiety, and in w:?iocy ; they are ^ec? in con- 
fidence, boldness, and energy ; they ZooA: a«A;ai«nce in sus- 
picion ; they are *' cast on vacancy'' in thought 

(IV.) The Nostrils are naturally relaxed in equani- 
mity ; they are r^d in violent passion ; they are twitched 
up in disgust and contempt. 

(V.) The Lips are drawn hack and raised in c?e- 
%A* and laughter ; they are depressed and projected in 
pain, sadness, and ^ne/ ; the corners of the lips are curZ^c? 
tfpt{7arc2s in con^^mp^, and downwards in disgust ; the lips 
are feo^e and 5prat£72in^ in mental t^oomfy — muscular and 
mobile in intellectuality ; they are /rm in decision and 
energy — relaxed in weakness and irresolution ; they are 
pouted in boasting, and in fretfulness ; they are &iften in 
vexation and discomfiture ; tiiiey are compressed in agony, 

(VI.) The Mouth is open in /car, in wonder, in Zisfen- 
in^, in ^on^ieor, and in dmre ; it is ^Auf in apathy, non. 
chalance, and heedlessness. The Jatc? /a^Zs in melancholy ; 
the to6f A are gnashed in an^er ; the tongue is protruded in 

• (VII') The Head is erec< in courage and con/Wence; 

**BM| is croiicAed in /ear; it is fArot^m 6acA; in pride; it 

^k^5/ori<;ard in At«mt7t^3^ ; it is protruded in curiosity ; 
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it lies to one side in languor, in hashfulness or in indolence; 
it rolls or tosses in anger, it shakes in denial, and in «ad- 
n€«« ; it 18 jerked backward in invitation, forward in assent, 
and to (m« «u2e in boasting, in threatening, or in dogmatism, 

(VIII.) — The Arms hang listlessly in weakness, thej 
are r^{(7 in pa^ston, they are folded across the chest 
or placed a kimho in self-complacence, thej droop in At^mi- 
{% ; thej are held forward in entrea^, thej are extended 
in cuimirafton, thej are raised in appeal, invocation, or e^ 
j>ec<ancy, thej/a^^ suddenly in disappointment; thej are 
c^aum 5ac^ and &enf in terror, 

(IX.)— The Hands are open and relaxed in graceful 
calmness, thej are Zoc^^d or clasped in emotion, thej are 
tcTTun^ in anguish, thej are ri^id or clenched in passion ; 
thej are raised or applied in supplication, thej descend 
slowly in blessing, — ^with ^tttc^ oeA^m^nce, in malediction, 
and ^AreafentTi^ ; thej are moved towards the body 
in invttotton, thej are pushed from the. body in re/ecfion or 
dismissal ; the |>a2m« are ^t^rn^d upwards in candour and 
sincerity, downwards in conceoZmenf and cunning ; thej are 
turned outwards from the bodj in defence, in apprehension, 
or in aversion ; thej are turned inwards towards the bodj 
in &oZdn€«« and confidence; thej ^toW in o^toni^Ament ; thej 
loave or c^p in ^'03^ and approbation. The Aand on the 
forehead indicates pain, confusion, or mental distress ; on 
the crown of the head, giddiness or delirium ; on the «ide of 
the head, stupor ; on the eyes, shame and grief Both 
HANDS similarly applied intensely heighten the expression. 
The hand supporting the cheek expresses languor, or ennui ; 
supporting the chin, meditation ; the hand laid on the breast 
appeals to conscience, or indicates desire ; the hands crossed 
on the breast express meekness : the hand pressed on the 
tipper part of the chest, or beating it, expresses remorse, or 
acute bodily distress, difficulty of breathing, palpitation of 
the heart, &c, ; on the louder part, it indicates boldness, or 
pride ; the back of one hand laid in the palm of the other 
expresses determination^ f^nd obduracy ; the hands crossed 
palm to palm express resignation, 

(X.) — The Fingers are relaxed, visiA slightly separated 
in placidity; thej are rigidly separated in fear; thej 
are bent in anger ; the forefmgev directs attention to anj 
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object, bj pointing ; with a falling motion of the hand it 
reproves or warns ; applied successivelj to the^yi^er tips of 
the other hand, it enumerates ; laid in the pcUm of the other 
hand, it specifies dogmatically ; the fingers of both hands 
loosely applied tip to Up, express accumulation or d^jvstment, 

(XI.)i— The Body held stiffly erect, or thrown hack, 
indicates pride, haughtiness, or the assumption of dignity ; 
held ecuily erect, expresses courage and resolution; stooping 
forward, condescension^ compeission, humility, or bashful' 
ness ; lending, reverence^ respect, and salutation ; pro' 
strated, moral degradation and self loathing, 

(XII.) — The Lower Limbs, both, held straight said rigid, 
indicate self-conceit and obstinacy ; hM, relaxed and bent, 
timidity, awkwardness, or tottering frailty ; one relaxed 
and the other straight, graceful ease ; thej sh<tke in terror ; 
they kneel in prayer, 

(XIII.) — The Feet, placed so as to point directly 
forwards, indicate boorishness ; turned inwards, deformity ; 
dose together, timidity, or awkwardness ; a/eu; inches apart, 
with one heel in advance of, and pointino towards the other, 
graceful ease ; the weight of the body, supported on the 
retired foot, dignity, dislike, or carelessness ; on the ad- 
vanced foot familiarity, attention, or sympathy ; the feet 
considerably separated, with the weight of the body on the 
advanced foot, eagerness, earnest appeal, listening, attack, 
&c, ; on the retired foot, disgust, horror, defence, &c ; con- 
siderably apart, with both heels on the same line, and the 
weight of the bodj supported equally on both feet, pomposity 
and bluster: frequent change indicates mental disturbance ; 
starting, sudden apprehension, or violent surprise ; stamping, 
harsh authority, or angry impatience ; advancing, energy and 
boldness ; retiring, alarm and fearfulness : short, light, tip- 
toe steps, express caution, or secret intrusion ; long, heavy, 
striding steps, boasting and bravado. 

Summary of the General Principles of Gesticulative 

Expression. 
Motions towards tie body indicate self esteem, egotism, 
or invitation ; from the body, command or repulsion ; 
expanding gestures express liberality, distribution, acquies^ 
e or candour ; contracting gestures, frugality, reserve, or 
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collection ; rising motions express suspension, climax^ or op- 
pecd ; faUing, completion, declaration, or response : s^ sudden 
stop in gesture expresses doubt, meditation, or listening ; a 
sfudden movement, decision, or discovery: a ^oad and sweep- 
ing range of gesture illustrates a general statement, or 
expresses holdness, freedom, and self-possession ; a limited 
range denotes diffidence or constraint, or illustrates a 
SUBORDINATE |>oint ; rigidity of muscle denotes firmness, 
strength, or efort ; laxity, languor or weakness ; sZoto mo^'cm^ 
are expressiye of gentleness, caution, and deliberation ; a/id 
^utcA; mo^*on5, of harshness and temerity. 

General Prinoiples of Motion. 

(I.) — The eyes should generallj accompany the motions 
of the hand; but, in directing attention to anj object, 
the eye will first merely glance towards it, and then 
fix itself on the person addressed, while the finger continues 
to point. 

(II.) — The head must not lean from side to side, as the 
gesture points ^ n<Nr must it foUow the inflexions of the 
voice, rising and falling with everj turn : it should be kept 
moderately, but not rigidly, erect. 

(III.) — The motions of the arm mnsi^^iiommence at the 
shmdder, not at the elbow ; the upper part of the arms 
can never, therefore, rest in contact with the side. 

(lY.) — The motions of the arms should not be accom- 
panied by any action of the shoulders, or swaying of 
the body. For instance, in projecting forward one arm, 
the opposite shoulder must 7wt retire ; or in raising one 
arm, the opposite shoulder mmt not be depressed. The 
body must be kept square to the eye of the auditor, or to 
the centre id the auditors. The habit of shrugging the 
shoulders is ungraceful, and should be avoided. 

(V.) — There is, however, a harmonious agcoicpaniicent 
of ARM to arm, which grace requires. When only one 
arm is used in the gesture, the other must be brought 
slightly into action at a cofisiderably lower elevationf ad- 
vancing or retiring, falling or rising, according to the 
motion of the gesticulating arm. When the latter comes 
in front of, 6r across the body^ the retired arm falls a little 
MUnd it ; and when the leading gesture is backwards, the 
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subordinate arm adoaneei. When the gesture is w^ier ike 
horizontal devaUon^ the other arm hangs laxly hy the side. 

(VI.) — Eyery action of the arm shonld be terminated 
bj a slight AOCSSTUAL xonoir of the baud, from the 
wrist. The motions of the hand mnst be made entirely 
from the wrist joints which must therefore be held perfectly 
slack. 

(Y 11.)— -In calm and wiinq>assioned speaking^ the accem" 
tual heat of the gesture will coincide with the vocal 
accent; in strong emotionj^egesbaieinil precede the words. 

(YIII.) — Eyery accentual motion must haye a graceful 
FREPABATOBT xoyBXiQiT m the oppositc dtrecHon^ more 
or less sweeping, according to the nature and emphasis of 
the accentual motion. A bibect rise, folly or lateral 
movement would be ungraceful, and unnatural. As we 
first bend the body in order to leap tip, and raise the ham- 
mer in order to strike the nail, so we must carry ^ hand 
towards the leftj before a gesture to the right; raise it 
before a downujard motion, and vice versa. 

(IX.) — The line described by the hand in any mo^on 
must be a cunys — except in yiolent passion, when the 
rigidity of the joints renders the line of motion straight 
and angular. The graceful curve is obtained bj keeping 
the wmsT SLACK, the elbow detached from the side, and 
tuminq the hand freelj upon its joint. 

rX.) — The fingers should always be somewhaX apart, 
and the thumb considerably separated from the forefinger. 
The joints should be slack, and the fingers slightly bent, but 
not beyond a gentle curve — except in particular expres* 
siyeness. 

(XL)— The weight of the body should generally be sus- 
tained entirely by one foot; and it should be shifted 
from one to the otiier at every change of style or of subject. 
The limb that does not support the weight should be 
slightly bent, and its foot should rest lightly, or only par- 
tiiJly on the ground. 

(XII.) — Gesture is most graceful with the right hand 
and arm when the lefr foot is in advance, and with 
the left, when the right foot is in front. This preseryes 
the square of the body. (See IV.) 

(XIIL) — The feet should be generally separated about 
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left, and th« ngkt tovwb cte ngw &ie^ Tb«br aKaxj 
dmidl ahnip W m jfajii/ tMi: A dkwsf kMcal 
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(XT.)— In tarni^ ii« hr^ % we aEiev xsutfuiz 
aooompomf tie mcCm; bos f&ej locaJd hc^ >« V^^ 
from the sromid. Tktwu^^^^^V^if^^akfrj^iUfjff 
pmi of Ae feei, a an U 45* naj >x a^Je 07 laertir 
f ftim^ tk kdff romJ ; ud itjt "vsi^bs >eui^ oa ti^ 
ieett, a tnm of M* mj Us anwie hj'didoig rUaJ fJU 
fcirepari oftkefeeL Tbeae tsnu <aa oolj c^ made fo tie 
tide conruptmdiMg wHk tie reiired f^jrjL Tbzu : vbca tLe 
righiisnt h in fruit, torn to the i^ ackl cice vena. 

(XYL) — In KXKiuaw, tm; ^^^^ ^^^'^^'^ ^ ^^ ^'^^^ ^^^ 
whicli is aext to the tpeeiatrjr : in ririm^j bring cp the 
knee which iB/artkett from him. 

(XYII ) — In KAKDa A BOW, do not kick or shuffle one 
£M hackwaids, or jerk the head forwardi, bat extend 
one/oat digfatlT to tke dde^ and draw (sor urr) the other 
towards itj while joa graeefdlij bend the bodj. The arms 
must not adhere to the side, bat depend freelj from the 
shooMerSy limber as ropes. 

(XYIIL) — In stan^ung befihie a bab, or rail, or in a 
POLPiTy do not hmnge on the frame, or eren keep the hand 
on it habitaallj : bat rtemd bach sofficientlj fru* to allow 
the arm to rise and &11 from and to the side without toach- 
ing the nuL 

(XIX.) — In H(HJDiHo A BOOK, endeavoor to do so with 
one iaiu^— generallj the left ; but if the volume is too 
large for one hand, let both hands sustain it equalljf 
from the comers. In either case, let the plane of tho 
book be as nearlj as possible horizontal— s^i do uot hold 
it up between your &ce and your auditor *s line of Tii^|^|^ 
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(XX.)— In 8ITTIN0, do not draw the feet backwards 
under the chair, but advance them, and ke^ the soles on 
theflooTy with as much yarietj of position as may be con- 
sistent with grace and with the subject in hand. 

Applicatiov of Gesture. 
(I.) — Inexpressive motiona should always be avoided. 
No gesture should be made toithout a reason for it ; and 
when any position has been assumed, there should be no 
change from it without a reason. The habit of allowing the 
handfs to fall to the side inunediately after every gesture, 
produces an ungracefully restless effect. The speaker seems 

" Awkward, embarrassed, stiff, without the skill 

Of moving gracefully, or standing still. — 

Blessed with all other requisites to please. 

He wants the striking elegance of ease" 
(II.) — A speaker must not be constantly in motion. 
Repose is a chief element of gesticulative effect. Some ora- 
tors accompany every vocal accent by a hodUy motion ; 
but the consequence is, that, gesticulate ever so well, and 
be energetic as thej may, they can produce no effect — 
but that of mesmenc drowsiness. The monotonous mani- 
pulations fatigue the eye, and rock the dizzy brain to slum- 
ber. A gesture that illustrates nothing is worse than 
useless. It destroys the effect of really appropriate move- 
ments. Perhaps the most difficult part of gesture is grace- 
fully to STAND STUX. Let the speaker study this. 

(III.) — The FREQUENCY of gesturo will depend on the 
variety of ideas and moods that occur in the language. 
A uniform strain will require little gesture ; and a variable^ 
flighty, passionate strain^ will' demand many gestures, 

(IV.) — Gestures are either Directive, Illustrativb, or 
Emotive. Directive gestures carry the eye of the spec- 
tator to the objects spoken of, which are either visible, sup- 
posed to be visible, or ^t^rae/ve?^ presented to the ^* nnnd's 
eye." They are most appropriate when the language is in 
the present tense. They are necessary when the demon- 
strative words, Lol yon, this, thaty behold! &c. are used. 

(V.) — Directive gestures must be arranged pictorially. 
The hand and eye must be elevated in pointing to 
the firmament, to mountains^ and to near objects above the 
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^^eaher ; and depressed below the horizontal elevation, for 
rwen^ and for near objects below the level of the speakers eye, 
Thej most be horizontal in addressing^ or pointing to pet^ 
sons aromnd uSj and to objects at a distance, 

( VIL)^I>irectiye gestures must be suited to the language. 
Thus, in the following lines :— 

" *Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun,^^ &c. 
" The sun has almost reached hut journey s close,*' &c. 

we most not point upwards to the sun ; for at " mom," 
and at his *' journey's close/' the sun must be near the 
horizon. Thus, too, in the following : — 

" His setting ushers in a night to some. 
Which morning shall not break/' 

Suppose the setting sun on the right, the '* night" must 
be ushered in from the left ; and *' morning" must not 
« break" on the right, but — opposite to where the sun set, 
— on the left. 

(VIII.)— Having located any fixed object by a direc- 
tive gesture, we must recur to the same point in again 
speaking of it, or of any object associated with it without 
change of scene. Thus in the following lines : — 

" Scaling yonder peak, 
I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow 
O'er the abyss :— his broad, expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air, 
As if he floated there without their aid — 
By the sole act of his unlorded will 
That buoyed him proudly up. Instinctively 
I bent my bow," &c. 

If the " peak" be supposed on the speaker's left aide, the 
action of bending the bmo must not be directed to the right, 
but — ^towards the peak— to the left. 

(IX.) — Illustrative gestures must be suited to the idea 
or action they illustrate^ Thus, in the above lines — at 

** His broad, expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air,"— 

the arms should be slowly and fully extended ; the bauds 
Jlatj with the pahns downwards; and they must remain 
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steadily and easily in this position, as if afloat, till the 
word '^will*' is pronounced, when they may be illnstratiyely 
rendered rigidf^ with an accentual beat of the hand from the 
voriit ; and the act of being ^< buoyed proudly up should 
be illustrated, not by a jerking, a partial, or a dIrect ele- 
vation of the arms, but by a sweeping backward descbht, 
forward elevation^ inward contraction, and ultimate expan- 
sion. Thus also in the following lines :*-^ 

" By torch and trumpet-sound arrayed, 
Each horteman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful reyehy ;** 

the word '^ arrayed*' should be illustrated by a slow, 
equal, horizontal expansion of both arms, the handset and 
pointing forwards: at the words '^ drew his battle blade," 
there may be an imitative action, — ^but it must be correctly 
imitative; the left hand should first rise to the hip as if to 
hold the scabbard; and the right arm, in drawing the 
sword, must not be curved across the body, but straightly 
dfawn out as if it had a yard of steel behind it. The 
words ^* To join the dreaoM revelry," should be illus- 
trated, not by an expansion of the arms, but by an approx- 
imative^ forward motion, from a backward, preparatory, 
extended position. 

rX.) — Shakspebe's admirable compendium of the prin- 
ciples of gestic application : — 

*' Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, with this 
special observance, that you o'ersc«p not the modesty of nature !" 

must not be so literally interpreted as to lead the speaker 
to aim at illustrating individual words out of their context 
*' To THE WORD," must be understood to mean, *' to the 
UTTERANCE," — ^*to xho general import of the language in 
connexion with the circumstances of time and pkce, and 
the relative position of speaker and hearer." This only 
would /c^% **• suit the action to the word." That sort of 
imitati'Ve gesture, in which man^ orators indulge at the 
mere mention of any word which is susceptible of mutative 
illustration, is to be condemned, and must not be allowed 
to plead a misinterpretation of Shakspere's rule as a justi- 
fying authority. 
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(XL) — Ehotitb ExPBBSsunc will be, in a greater or 
less degree, associated with all GEsncTLAnov. The 
Apeofar'f feelmg$^ with respect to the object spoken of, 
shoM nwariMyJmd expression in his delivery. In para- 
gtiqphs 254, &c. we have noted the General E^ressiveness 
of the leading Tarieties of Grestnre. If the orator is well 
studied in these, and exercised in the mechameal principles 
of graceful motiony he maj trust to the spontaneous 
development of Emotiye Gesture in his deliverj, without 
fear of its being inappropriate. 

(Xn.) — All the parts of the bod^ must blend in 
HABMOHions ACGOMPAinMENT to the Gesticulating member. 
Isolated motions must be ungraceful, as the j are unnatural. 
The impulse that mores the hand will not be unfelt bj 
every muscle in the frame. If gesture were studied merely 
as a mechanical act, this united expression might not be 
attained ; but the Mechanics of Action should be studied 
chieflj for the sake of grace, and as a means to keep in 
check the eneigj that might else run wild. 

'* To this one standard make your just appeal. 
Here lies the golden secret,— Z^m to feel T' 

But, 

'* In the very tempest^ torrent, and, as I may say, whirlwind of 
your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may 
giye it smoothness." — Shakspere. 

A speaker who loses command over himself either in 
language, intonation, or gesture, must not be surprised if 
he preserve none oyer his audience. 

(XIII.) — Gestures have been divided into Colloquial 
AND Oratorical. Colloqtual Gestures differ from Oratorical 
Actions, chiefly in their extent In the former, the arm is 
bent, and held closer to the side^ — but not in contact with 
it; for the latter, the •* oratorical weapon," is fully un- 
folded and advanced. Colloquial Gestures are mainly 
confined to the hand. 
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MECHANICS *ND NOTATION op GESTURE. 
The foUoTiag diagram Uluatnttes the positions and 
lateral shifts of the feet, (see XIV. and X v, page 29.) 



if 



\. 



Explanation.— (1.) Semi-LatemI ruM on the baU oflhejbot 
from the pMtfton iniicated hy fA« bladtfeet^ii degree*. 

(2.) Lateral turn on the heel, from the ame poution. — 90 degreei. 

(3.) PsEPABAToaT shift foT tumuig to tbe oppotite ude. 

Note. — When the right foot ii in front, turn to UfCi and when 
the left foot ii in front, turn to ri^t- Freierve ui uigle of 7S de- 
gree*. 

EiEBOisE.— 'Traverse a complete circle to right and 
to left, shifting otie foot only. The circle will tw com- 
pleted in EEQHT lemi-taterat, or focb lateral turm. 

NoTATioK. — When the feet are separated in the firtl 
degree, or HtUe more than Me hreadth of the foot, the 
weight of the bod; being on the retired foot, the position 
is noted a 1 , when the aiosT foot is in ft'ont, and i 1 , vhen 
the lefi is in advance. With the same relative position of 
the feet but irith the weight of tbe bodj on the advasuxd 
foot, the positions are noted b 2, and 1 2— tlie right foot 
being in front for the former, and the left for the latter. 
When they are separated in the second decree, or about aa 
much aathe length of the foot, the notation is b 3 andi 3; 
R 4 and L 4 ; and when they are still more ext«nded, their 
positions are noted b 5 and L 5 ; b 6 and L 6. 

In this notation, tbe weight of the body is on the 
D vooi for all the odd nckbebb, and on the advanced 
r rU tbe svbn vuifBERs. 
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The following diagrams illustrate these positions with 
the right foot in adTance. 






Rl. 



R2. 






R3. 



R4. 





R. 5. 





R6. 
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Vkbtical akd Tkakstkbsx Monona of thk Abms. 
Either aim msv more with grace to the extent of a 
asMi-CiocLS, both vertically and horizontally. For nota- 
noN, jb>« jwmts are selected — the extremities of the semi- 
oiiole, the middU, and a point intermediate to the middle 
and each extreme. The extremities of the vertieal aemi- 
cirole are the zetuth and the nadir, or the position of Best 
(marked a and n or r:) the middle point is the Horizontal 
elevation (A ;) and the other intermediate points are ele- 
v<Ued half way to the xenilh (e,) and dovmwards halfway 
to the nadir (d.) The extremities of the transverse semi- 
circle are : vte arm across the body (c,) and backward, not 
exceeding 30 degrees (b :) the other points are : the arm 
extended in a line vHth the shoulders, (^a ;) projected in 
front of the body, (/,) and directed ohUguely between the 
front and the extended positions (_q.) The fiilloiriiig diagram 
iUostrates this notation. 




•^, 



The following diagrams exhibit the preparatory motims 
rbich are necessarj in graceful transition from point to 
(see VIII, page 28.) 
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(I.) YbBTIGAL MoVEMBNTSk 

AS" 
z 



45^ 




Explanations. — Transitional movement from R (rest) to d 
{downwards); d to h {horizontal)', h to e {elevated) ; e to z {zenith) ; 
ztoe; etoh; htod; dton (nadir.) 

(II.) Transverse Movements. 
30* 
b. 

/ 




Explanations. — Transitional movement from c, (across the 
body): to f (forward): f to q, (oblique J; q to x (ewtended) ; x 
to b (backward) ; btox; xtoq; qtof; ftoc. 

In graceful unimpassioned deliyebt, the lines of pre' 

D 
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paration m&j be mnob more noe«pm^ and varied ; thiw : 




In HTROira fasbioit, the preparationi will be sin^ 
but extetuive, tutd the accentttallinei bold and elrmght; Qxub: 
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GENERAL NOTATION OF GESTURE. 



I The Feet, Lower Limbs, and Trunk. 

(The notation placed beUnv the line, ) 

R 1; R2; R3; R4; R5; R6. \ See Diagrams 
L 1; L2; L3; L4; L5; L6. j par. 304. 

B^.., advancing vrk... walking 

re . . .retiring kn . . . kneeling 

r... stepping to the n^A^ hw,., bowing 

I. . .stepping to the left crt. ..curtseying 

St. ..starting up. ..body drawn tip, as in pride 

ntp... stamping dn...body sunk down^ as in 

sh... shaking languor 

X... Standing with one foot across the other. 

Note.— I. The ri^ht foot is m &ota for the R aeries, and the left, for the L series. 
The weisht of the body teefis on me foot in front for all the own nnmhers, and on the 
retirodjoot for the oda nombere. 

II. A small number shonld be prefixed to the notation for adoaneinff, retiring^ 
stepping to the rights or to the loft, when more than one step is to be made. Thus, 
>aa, aSaneing two steps, are, roHring three steps. 



II^—The Armsl 

(All the subsequent notations placed above the Une,) 

z... pointing to the zenith c... directed across the body 

e . . . elevated 45° above the horizon f . . . „ forwards 

h... horizontal q... „ obliquely W {rom f 

d.. .downwards 45'^ below the x... extended in the line of the 

horizon shoulders 

n . . . pointing to the nadir b . . . directed backwards 

R...the arm hanging at rest. 



pp . . .preparatory movement dr. . . the arms drooping 

con ... the arm contracted fd . . . the arms folded 

exp... „ „ (uUy ejfpanded kim... dkimbo 

as... ascending vfv... waving 

de... descending w... across the body, lying close 

r...to the right . to the waist 

I... to the left ^"^ (or oc) over curve 

pj...the arm projected — (or uc) under curve 

6hr...the arm shrinking back ^^ (or ouc) | 

rb ..emphatic rebound from any w'-^ (or uoc) j ««rP«wtine 
position to the same again si... slow motion 

qk... quick motion 
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III.— The Hands. 

nt,,. naturally opened in... moved inwards, as in invita- 
8,.. supine, (palm upwards) tion 

p,.. prone, (palm downwards) ou... moved outwards (from the 
o...palm outwards wrist) 

i. . . palm inwards rv. . .hand revolving 

y... raised verticaUy tt,,. trembling 

do. ..turned downwards i:^,., clinched 

ix..,indemng or pointing atr,., striking 

gr.,. grasping 



ap...both bands o^/teefpalm to palm wr... hands wrung 
tip... fingers of both hands spread, en,,. enumerating 

and applied tip to tip dp,., clapping 

CT.,. hands crossed p^... striking the paZm with the 

cl. . . hands clasped finger or hand . 

Note. — I. When the l^ hand or ann is meant, a Une is prefixed to the tymbolic 
letter. Thus :— d. q. signifies LEFT HAND, dovrntardSf obUque, 

II. A colon is placed between any two sets of letters that refer to the dilGferent 
hands. Thus :--d. q: s, signifies LEFT HAND doitnwirds, obUque, and RIGHT HAND 
pointing to the zenuh ; d. q :— R. signifies RIGHT HAND domueardt, obHque, LEFT 
HAKD fatting to rest. The several symbols are separated from each other by 'paces 
or points. 

III. A small s prefixed to the notation will indicate that BOTH HANDS perform 
the same motion. 

IV. Alternation is denoted bv the letter a* A number prefixed shows how often 
the alternation is to be repeated. Thus h.c^ q. sa, signifies right hand horizontal^ 
across the body, whence overeurved to the oMi^ position ;— the teft hand, altematebf 
with the right, performmg the same motion tmce to the opposite side 

V. Imitative gestures are expressed by the notation, im. 



IV Parts of the Body on which the Hands 

MAY BE PLACED. 

F...hand on forehead Ck...hand supporting che^ 

T... ,, temple Cn... „ ,, chin 

£... „ eyes Br... ,, on breast 

M... „ mouth Bbr... „ beating the breast 
L... finger on lip 

Note. — A small s prefixed to either of these will denote both hands. Thus:— 
3B, signifies both hanks on the eyes. 



v.— The Head and Face. 

B...head thrown back Sb...head shaking 

Cch...head crouched Nd... „ nodding 

I... „ inclined to one nde Av.,, „ averted from the direc- 
H... „ Juinging dovm tion of the gesture 

Ts... „ tossing 
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Jj...€f^ Isoknig nymi i rfi ? 

iinsnprHe St... ^ itfarin^ 
■Einaten-W... „ wwp ii y 

En... „ kmttaij iginiMinorE.... „ fVstieM 

weBiBeK Mr... „ ■wMurii^. (See |MM-.d5$.) 

y u ut riU Imm ed i^, as in eautcmpt. 




Pt...fipE^Miiatf 0...vKWik <I9M>^ M in C^A^ 



Ososft OF Stmwnjc Akkasigcmbnt. 

Tbe synbofic letters heimg in ill otses difEerent, no oonf^sKMi 
cooldarifle wteerer order of noutloii miglit Im adopted ; but, when 
sevend letters Ittve to be employed, tbe foUowin^ order sbould be 
obserFed, as moie eoofenieBt (ban a ruidoai arraiigeineiit. 

Place Jirst tbe notation of tbe fxrtioal ntuatian qf <fte arm 
(z. e. b d. n. R.) ; tben of its trannerw directkm (c f. q. x. b.) ; 
next of tbe manner of pretentation or motion of the hand ; and the 
other symbols in tbe most convenient order. 



The notations of tbe '^ Parts of tbe Body on which the Hands 
may be placed/' and of the Expressions of the ** Head and Face/' 
are in Capital letters ; all the others (written above the line) are 
in smaU letters, except the position of rest^ noted R. 

Tbe compound symbols will be easily remembered, as they 
generally suggest at once the words of which they are contractionit but 
the single symbolic letters directly tax the memory. It will therefore 
be useful to collect these alphabetically into a separate 

Recapitulativb Tablb of thb Sinqlb Symbolic Lbttkai. 

ti... alternation of hands, &c. f...arm directed /brware/t 
b . . . arm directed backwards h . . . ' ' horizontal 

c... '^ " across the body i... palm turned iniifarcff 
d... " " downwards 1... motion to the /!^ 

e . . . * ' elevated n . . . arm directed to ^adir 

1)3 
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o . . . palm turned outwards v . . . band vertical 

p . . . hand prone w . . . arm laid ag^nst the waist 

q . . . arm directed obliquely x . . arm eaitended 

r... motion to the right z...arm directed to zenith 

s... hand supine 



B...head thrown hack M...hand on mouth 

D...eyes turned downwards V... nostrils turned up 

E...hand on eyes O... mouth open 

F... " forehead R... arm hanging at re*< 

H...head hanging down T...hand on temple 

I... " inclined to one side U...eye8 turned upwards 

It.., laughing V... ** fixed on vacancy 

W... weeping 



Application of the Notation of Gesture. 

The uses of a system of Notation for Attitude and 
Motion, are various. By it the Speaker can register for 
practice any position or movement which, in practical 
Oratory, in Painting, or in Sculpture, strikes him as effec- 
tive. By it, also, the Artist is enabled to jot for reproduc- 
tion any attitude of which he may have obtained a moment- 
ary glance. To the Teacher of Gesture, a system of 
Notation is of great service in furnishing him with a 
nomenclature for the mechanics of action; and to the 
Student it will be found a considerable assistance in the 
acquisition of graceful variety and precision of gesture. 
The foregoing system of Notation will be found to include 
a copious variety of gestures ; but any additional symbols 
can, of course, be added, as may be found convenient. 

The following passages are marked for Gesticulation, 
as an exercise in this Notation, The subject does not require 
more lengthened illustration. We do not approve of mak- 
ing Gesture too studied, or rigidly systematical : freedom 
— the chief characteristic of grace — would be destroyed by 
the attempt. Let every motion be expressive, and in its- 
self ^rac6/t«^ and scope may be left for spontaneity of il- 
lustration. 
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HACKETH TO TEE PAGgEm-TttWBI ■ Sk^ktptt €, 

hqyifar 

Is iMs a d*88cr j^wU^ I see before me ? — 



The handle towird my hand ! — Come, let me dutch thee :-. 

iU L2 rR2 

h q * 9l 

I have thee ]iot;~aiid yet I see thee still ! 

Rl 

Dp ovj 

Art thoa not, &tal ▼iskm, sensible 
R2 

iz 

To feefing as to sight ? or art thou but 

Rl 

A dagger of the mind?—-* £dse creation 

F 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? f^ 

eq 

I see thee yet ; — in form as palpable 

R2 

Im 

As this which now I draw. 

— h €•••• to ••••<! d — ^ix 

Thou marshal st me the way that 1 was going ; 

U 

— ppr - -eq 

And T^ such an instrument I was to use. 
Rl 

8h«h con *PJ'^<* 

Mine eyes are made the fools^o' the other senses, 

Ll L2 

qk d e q qk— h q ix 

Or else worth all the rest : — I see thee still ! 

Ll R2 LS 

—V M — ^h q coo — pj h q — c 

And ^ on thy blade and dudgeon^ gouts of blood... 

L5 

-w -R 

Which was not so before ! — 

R2 

Ar h.q v Sh 

There's no such thing : — 

Ll 
Kn ch Bbr — e q 

It is the bloody business, which informs 

La 

— rl *dq 

Thus to mine eyes. Thou sure and firm -set earth 

R2 
r :— 4 shr di 

Hear not my steps which way they walk — for fear 
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s dx 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 

e f V 

And take the present horror from the time 
cl Rl 

Which now suits with it. 

w — d q p 

I go, and it is done :r^the Ueli invites me^ 

R2 —ad 

Fr 

Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 

—six: dx 

That summons thee... to heaven or to hell. 




MARCO BozzABis F. G. HaUcck, 

h q ix 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

Ll 

rb 

The Turk was dreaming... of the hour 

8 pp d q p 8tr 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

con pj 

Should tremble at his power ; 

h q ix c to f to q'~"to x 8 

In dreams, through camp and court he bore 

L2 Ll 

rb 

The trophies of a conqueror ; 

L3 

h ix V o as wv 

In dreams, his song of triumph heard — 

L2 

Sm h qo 

Then, wore that monarch's signet-ring — 

dstr ^hr- 

Then, pressed that monarch's throne — a king !•— 

rR2 
R 

As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

USh 

As Eden's garden bird ! ^ 
IRl 

— hqix 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

RI 

— r —1 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band. 



it c. 



4i< 



5m 



*4i 



Itt 



mi 



mi 






I9w» 



Or Ugbtnii^ from tk« «Mill^t«ln^i>K>Mil t , 

112 

And heard— with volc« M tr\im|t#l \m\\s- 

— h q : 

Bozzarit chttr bU biihtl !> 
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c^hqttr ch rb 

" Strike I — till the last armed foe expires — 
(L4) W 

c^e q * e q tr 

Strike — for your altars and your fires — 

8tp 

— db^ 
Strike ! — for the green graves of your sires — 

««U cl 

God, — and your native land !**^ 

2*h f s stp X 

They fought, like brave men^ long and well, 

LA 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain, — 

e cl eon 

They conquered I... but Bozzaris fell, 

Sh 

Bleeding at every vein. 

shq 

His few surviving comrades saw 

Smsdq: — R wv 

His smile, when rang their proud hurrah, 

L4 

And the red field was won ; ' 

pp h cr 

Then saw in death his eyelids close, 
Li 

d cr 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

R 
Like flowers at set of sun. 

D—w: fe 

Bozzaris ! She who ga^e thee birth 
Ri 

Will, by the pilgrim-circled hearth 

w : — e q — R 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh ; 
R2 

For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's ; 

— R 8f 

One of the few, the immortal names 

Ri 
—he to — d q 

That were not born to die ! 

L2(bw) 
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